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individual mind to apprehend the theorem for itself, and use it for the
purposes of its own mathematical thought, on the sole condition of
having access to a cumulative body of mathematical knowledge that was
one of the common possessions of Mankind. On the other hand, if a
President of the United States who happened, like President Wilson, to
be a better historian than politician were to act on Collingwood's thesis
that Augustus's discovery was *a permanent addition to political ideas',
he would quickly run into trouble that will never overtake the mathe-
matician who acts on the assumption that Pythagoras' discovery was 'a
permanent addition to mathematical knowledge'.

In a Western international arena on the morrow of a Second World
War, let us imagine a President Wilson redivivus coming to the con-
clusion that Mankind can be saved from committing the crime and folly
of race-suicide only by the prompt establishment of an effective oecu-
menical government. His next thought will be that, in the existing
oecumenical constellation of political forces, the Presidency of the United
States is the one well-established vantage-point from which it might be
just possible to achieve the Herculean task of reducing a world-wide
political anarchy to a world-wide political order. His next thought after
that will be that the Presidency's powers, as laid down in the Constitu-
tion of the United States and as customarily interpreted in American
political practice, are at present quite inadequate for the accomplishment
of this urgent and arduous political labour, And this thought, in turn,
will lead on to the further consideration that, however desirable it may
be that the powers of the Presidency of the United States should be
enlarged to the requisite extent, and however ardently this change hi
the Constitution of the United States may be desired by the vast majority
of Mankind who are not American citizens, the change cannot be made
without the acquiescence of at least a sufficient majority in the Senate
and People of the United States to make a presidential dictatorship
workable for practical purposes. But how can the Senate and People be
induced to play their indispensable part ? Clearly it would not be prac-
tical politics just to put the cards on the table and, in the light of them,
make a naive appeal to Reason and to Virtue; for the most adult-minded
electorate and most experienced representative body could not be ex-
pected to make so great a readjustment of its political feelings and ideas
at such short notice. Again, it would not be practical politics to try
coercion; for, even if the inevitable resistance could be overcome, the
struggle would generate a friction that would bring the high-handed
usurper's benevolent activities to a standstill. In a fix in which neither
Force nor Reason will break the deadlock, the only remaining alternative
is to try cajolery; and at this stage in his brown study our imaginary
historian-president will recollect that this was the device by which the
problem now confronting him was solved, in other ages and in other
worlds, by an Augustus and a Mu'awiyah and a Han Liu Pang.

So far so good; but in the political arena, in contrast to the intellectual
forum, to apprehend a proposition is not the same thing as to put it into
effect; for a practical proposition, unlike a theoretical one, has to be
translated into action, and this action will be successful only in so far as